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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends. -- James Monroe 
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Russian Resistance 


Slows Nazi 4 Advance 


Observers See Ground for ‘Re- 
strained Optimism” in Fierce 
Nazi-Soviet War 


HITLER'S TIMETABLE UPSET 


Germans Need Swift and Smashing Vic- 
* tories in Order to Complete Cam- 
paign Before Winter 


A mighty wave of optimism swept across 
the democratic world last week, a surging 
—but perhaps premature—hope that fascist 
aggression had at last come up against a 
tough and exhausting barricade. That 
wave of optimism accompanied the crowds 
that thronged gaily out of London for the 
midsummer “bank holiday” at country 
and seashore. It pierced through the Axis- 
walled frontiers of occupied Europe to 
spur hundreds of acts of sabotage against 
Axis garrisons. It found expression in the 
White House. where President Roosevelt 
ignored his custom of not commenting on 
military operations to describe Russia’s 
resistance to Germany as “magnificent, and 
frankly better than any German military 
expert thought it would be.” The wave of 
optimism rippled as far away as Tokyo 
and found Japan’s policy makers angry 
and confused 

The reason for all this was written large 
in the bold headlines that told of successive 
German attacks thrusting vainly against 
Russian lines on an immense battle front. 
There were some cautious voices that 
warned against overoptimism. In_ the 
House of Commons, Winston Churchill 
cautioned against the belief that Russia 
could win the war for Great Britain. It 
was evident that he feared a slackening of 
effort on the British home front, that he 
was even more afraid of the effect upon 
morale should high hopes be dashed by a 
sudden Soviet collapse. 

Warnings 

Administration spokesmen in the Senate 
likewise took pains to decry the notion 
that Russian resistance had reduced the 
menace to this hemisphere of Axis military 
might. Germany and its allies, they 
warned, are today stronger than at the 
start of the war. If these warnings were 
heard, they notably failed to repress the 
cheerful expectations aroused by the news 
from eastern Europe. On the morale 
front, last week, the Axis powers went 
down to the count of nine. 

Morale is unquestionably of the first 
importance. At a critical moment in mili- 
tary operations it may even prove de- 
cisive. But objective military observers 
were not prepared last week to admit that 
Germany had reached a crucial phase in 
its war with the Soviet. The most they 
would concede is that the first seven weeks 
of the Russo-German struggle afford 
grounds “for restrained optimism.” 

The incontestable facts, as that struggle 
winds up its second month, are these: The 
Soviet armies are still fighting with what 
the Nazis concede is “great subbornness 
and fanatical zeal.” The Soviet govern- 
ment, as we go to press, is very much in- 
tact. Moscow. far from being in panic, 
gives the appearance of calm and confident 
determination. Leningrad, though men- 
aced for weeks, is still in Russian hands; 
and even Kiev. target of a new German 
drive into the Ukraine, has so far eluded 
the German invaders. 

When the Russo-German war started, 
in the early dawn of June 22, there were 
few military observers who gave the Soviet 
(Continued on page 3) 
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MEIN BLUNDER? 


FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 








A Pattern for Unity 


Anne O'Hare McCormick, writing in the New York Times on the occasion of the 
650th anniversary of the independence of Switzerland, sees what she calls a “pattern of 
unity in diversity” in the example of that tiny country: 

“Each year, on the first of August, in the glade near the Lake of Lucerne, where 
representatives of the three original cantons met in 1291 to take the oath of confedera- 
tion—the ‘Everlasting League’ of freedom—the Swiss gather to repeat the original 
oath and light a symbolic fire. From its flame picked runners kindle their torches and 
carry the light to the capitals of the 22 cantons... . 

“In the heart of the storm there was a pageant of peace. At the very center of that 
scene of torment and disorder was a pattern of unity in diversity. Switzerland is com- 
posed of 22 tiny states that enjoy quite 2s much local autonomy as small nations. It 
speaks four languages and at least a dozen dialects. In its small, almost perpendicular 
space, it is a patchwork of all the warring tribes of Europe. It has no outlet on the 
sea, no colonies, no raw materials, no natural resources except its incomparable scenery, 
less ‘living room’ than any country on earth. Yet before the war its people enjoyed 
the highest living standard on the continent... . 

“This is a good day to think of Switzerland instead of the war raging on all sides 
of it. Here is the oldest existing confederation of states; from the original three cantons 
it grew by accretion. It was hammered out of many wars, secular and religious. It 
contains Germans who have nothing to do with Germany, Italians completely divorced 
from Italy, French completely separate from France. Like the United States, but 
more so, because it is profoundly traditional, rooted in its grassy valleys as deeply as 
the mountains are, it is an idea more than a nation. A better league than the League 
of Nations, it survived all Europe’s federal systems because it was founded on a more 
elementary principle. 

“The secret of the ‘Everlasting League’ is that it is founded on the principle of 
individual freedom. The original oath, repeated by its citizens every year, is a simple 
pact of every man to respect the other’s liberty and never to allow outsiders to rule 
their cantons. Outsider means the man from the next canton as well as the foreigner. 
The Swiss system is based on individual rights and completely independent local self- 
government. 

“Tt is a good time to consider it as a living model of an order that has lasted 650 
years. The direct antithesis of the supreme state, it is the pattern for an organization 
founded on the citizen rather than on the nation. It is a model of denationalization, a 
model for a system in which the rights of the individual, within whatever boundaries 
he lives, will be guaranteed by international law, a model for the future Europe, perhaps. 
Europe’s frontiers can never be drawn to make peace, but this is a pattern of peace. 
It has enabled diverse races to live together in harmony, to lead the world in social 
legislation, to create together even today the one breathing place for free men in the 
middle of a prison camp.” 





Bumper Crops Swell 
U. S. Food Reserves 


Great Supply of American Food 
May Help Win the War 
and Shape the Peace 


NEW FARM PLANS DRAWN 


Secretary Wickard Places Emphasis on 
Distribution of Abundance as 
Policy for the Future 


When the summer of 1941 says fare- 
well it will leave rich harvests in American 
storehouses. The drought which threatened 
the east this spring disappeared in weeks 
of heavy rain, and the green things grew 
apace. The estimated average yield of 
wheat per acre has been topped only twice 
in the past 75 years, and corn is expected 
to show the best yield since 1920. The 
moderate cost of feed has stimulated the 
poultry industry, and the June output of 
over 4,000,000,000 eggs was the largest 
for the month since 1930. Hog produc- 
tion Is up, too. 

The rains which brought good crops this 
year insured a good start for 1942 by 
soaking the earth far down below the sur- 
face. If we manage our farming properly, 
bumper crops in the United States, the 
world’s greatest agricultural country, may 
prove a decisive factor in affairs abroad. 
‘Food may not only win the war. It may 
decide the peace, too,” is the favorite say- 
ing of Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard. The importance he attaches to 
American food production is not difficult 
to understand. 


Lean Winter for Europe 


At a time when we are exulting over 
record harvests, the people of all Europe 
are looking forward with dread to another 
lean winter. The destruction and disor- 
ganization caused by war have cut crop 
yields far below normal, and the pre- 
empting of stocks for the use of the Ger- 
man armies has made a bad situation in- 
finitely worse. It has been estimated that 
an average active man needs 3,000 or 4,000 
calories a day to keep his health and that 
a woman requires about 2,500. But the 
rations permitted in Europe allow a Pole 
800 calories daily, a Belgian 960, a Nor- 
wegian 1,500, a Netherlander 1,900, a 
German from 2,250 to 2,600, and a Briton 
2,800. Spaniards, French, Greeks, Yugo- 
slavs, and Jews are in a pitiful state, and 
Danes, Italians, Swedes, and Swiss are far 
from being well off. 

Britain’s blockade is keeping the Nazi- 
dominated continent from importing food. 
Says Mr. Wickard, 


So long as this situation continues, Ger 
many will be unable to organize and exploit 
the resources of her conquered countries. As 
the people realize that only the defeat of 
Hitler will restore peace and bring food, the 
people are likely to pray and work for Hit- 
ler’s downfall. . . . This struggle may finally 
come down to the issue—who can feed the 
people, the democracies or the dictatorships? 

The object of the United States, there- 
fore, is to feed the British people, so that 
their energy will increase and their morale 
improve. Elmer Davis, the well-known 
writer and news analyst, reported after his 
recent trip to Britain that “just at present 
there is food enough in England, such as 
it is—bread, potatoes, and some vege- 
tables.” But the people lack vitamins, he 
said, and here and there red splotches are 
beginning to break out on good English 
complexions. This is a danger signal. If 
people are to be brave, self-possessed, and 
efficient, they must have not just some- 
thing to fill their stomachs, but enough of 


(Concluded on page 6) 
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A Visit to 


ENINGRAD, Moscow, and Kiev are 

three great nerve centers of European 
Russia, and that is why I visited them 
several years ago, when the nations of Eu- 
rope, although still at peace, were clearly 
on the road to war. The atmosphere was 
electric even then. Borders and bridges 
were closely guarded, and a campaign was 
on to enroll all citizens in some branch of 
civilian defense, with protection from 
poison gas a required subject for everyone. 
Few visitors from abroad were to be seen 
in the hotels that autumn, for foreigners 
were regarded with suspicion, and many 
were refused visas. It was just about the 
last chance for an American tourist to see 
what the three key cities looked like under 
the Stalin regime. Now that they have 
become Hitler’s targets, they will never 
again be just as I saw them. 

Leningrad interested me most. Russia’s 
second largest city and chief seaport, it 
housed more than 3,000,000 persons (with 
great difficulty) and served as a center of 
manufacturing and transportation. The 
imperial city which Peter the Great built 
in the icy marshes of the Neva on the 
bones of thousands of peasant laborers 
still had its broad boulevards, its ornate 
churches, and its vast government build- 
ings, but it was not the city it had been 
as Petrograd before the World War. 
Court, nobles, and wealthy merchants had 
vanished, and the people had moved in. 


Palaces into Museums 


Palaces had become museums. The 
town houses of aristocrats had been turned 
into apartment houses for workers. Most 
churches were closed, one or two being 





SOVFOTO 


KIEV, CAPITAL OF THE UKRAINE 


used for exhibitions of antichurch propa- 
ganda. The city looked dilapidated. Ragged 
holes gaped in the plaster, and paint was 
badly needed. Behind cracked glass, the 
stores displayed haphazard piles of cheap- 
looking but expensive manufactured goods. 
Graceful bridges still spanned the canals 
of this Russian Amsterdam, but many of 
the iron lamps which decorated them were 
snapped off their stems. 

Men and women in rags and tatters could 
be seen in country sections (where the 
large majority of the Russians live), but 
I saw none in the three cities. The Lenin- 
grad factory workers who went swinging 
briskly along the streets morning and eve- 
ning wore clothes which looked’ adequate, 
though they were drab and uninteresting. 
Men economized by using caps in place 
of hats, and women wore berets or tied 
shawls over their heads. When these people 
went to the old, gilded Opera and Ballet 
Theater, they were dressed only a little 
better than they were for work. But they 
went to the ballet to see, not to be seen, 
and they had a wonderful time. They ate 
apples during the intermission, tossed the 
cores into the aisles, and cheered and 
stamped when the brave Red soldier with 
the bright red flag triumphed over the 
hirelings of the czar. 

Moscow, crowded capital-metropolis of 
4,000,000 inhabitants, looked like a sprawl- 
ing, overgrown town, I thought. It had 
been destroyed and rebuilt so many times 
that little of its ancient past remained 


Moscow. Leningrad. 


By JoHN W. ToTTLE, Jr. 
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MOSCOW, THE CAPITAL OF PRESENT-DAY RUSSIA 


except on the hill above the river where 
rose the high walls and towers of the 
Kremlin or citadel. The Kremlin is a 
90-acre enclosure of government buildings 
and churches surrounded by a wall where 
sentries still pace the battlements. Though 
it was in the very heart of the capital, 
Russians knew no more about what went 
on within it than if it had been the palace 
of the Dalai Lama in Tibet. They knew 
only that somewhere behind tur- 
reted walls an invisible Josef Stalin man- 
aged the affairs of all the Russias. 

But, if few were able to see Stalin, 
anyone could see Lenin—anyone who had 
the requisite patience, that is. Just out- 
side the Kremlin, on one side of famous 
Red Square, a curious pyramid of red 
granite stands beside the pale fortress 
wall. Almost always a long double line of 
men and women could be seen there, wait- 
ing their turns to gaze for a moment on 
the founder of Russian Communism. As 
they shuffled around his red couch in the 


those 


heart of the pyramid, they saw a small 
man with a high forehead and a close- 
trimmed reddish beard sleeping peace- 


He looked just 
1924. 


fully in his army uniform 
as he did when he died in 


Spectacular Parade 


Of all the great parades that have cele- 
brated the anniversaries of the October 
Revoluiion, the parade of the 20th anni- 
versary was the most spectacular. I stood 
in Red Square as long as my freezing ears 
and feet would permit, watching tanks, 
guns, and trucks, countless regiments of 
soldiers with bayoneted rifles, hosts of 
brightly uniformed cyclists, parachute 
jumpers, and other auxiliaries, and broad 
columns of workers carrying large ban- 
ners, signs, and replicas of the products 
they made in their factories. The show 
lasted for more than five hours. 

But the most splendid thing I saw in 
Moscow was the new subway. Glass 
and marble and gleaming metal gave it a 
palatial appearance, and it must make 





the handsomest air-raid shelter in Europe, 
as well as one of the deepest. In marked 
contrast to this underground luxury was the 
city itself. Much construction was in prog- 
ress, but Moscow looked terribly over- 
crowded and dismally shabby. There were 
very few automobiles on the streets. 

I visited a school in Moscow—one which 
was evidently considered very good. There 
I saw small children learning to sing in 
unison a song which began, ‘“‘We thank 
Stalin for a happy childhood,” and I sat in 
classes where the teaching methods seemed 
decidedly old-fashioned. But the school 
was up-to-date in one way, judged by any 
standard. The principal had models of 
modern bombs in his office, and he regu- 
larly instructed his teachers in air-raid pre- 
cautions 

Kiev 

Kiev is small compared with Leningrad 
or Moscow, but it looks much more pros- 
perous. It is the capital of the Ukraine, a 
region with large coal, iron, and manganese 
deposits. Here the soil is richer, the sum- 
mers longer, and the people more progres- 
sive than in the Leningrad and Moscow 
areas. Strolling through the business sec- 
tion of Kiev, I saw no cracked plate glass. 
and I noticed that here the merchandise 
was displayed in an effective manner. 
Though Christmas was many weeks away. 
shop windows were filled with toys, and 


there were even some tree ornaments 
offered for sale. 
One of the attractions of Kiev was a 


gloomy old monastery which had for cen- 
turies been a place of pilgrimage. When 
I saw it, the ancient, rambling buildings 
and the dank, winding catacombs were 
fitted out with exhibits designed to im- 
press upon the many Russian visitors the 
ways in which the church had deceived and 
exploited the people in the days of the 
czars. Parties of soldiers, sailors, and 
workers streamed through the monastery 
grounds listening attentively to their guides. 
Even in 1937, however, such anti-religious 
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LENINGRAD, FORMERLY PETROGRAD, CAPITAL UNDER THE CZARS 


and Kier 


propaganda was showing signs of declining. 

Kiev is a very old city, so old that it 
was a great capital when Moscow was 
nothing. But Kiev’s tourist officials were 
prouder of the citys new buildings than 
they were of its antiquities. They were 
especially proud of the large, modern 
apartment houses recently completed, and 
they assured me that they were equipped 
with every convenience and labor-saving 
device imaginable. At a distance they were 
very imposing. but closer inspection re- 
vealed that the bricks were laid in such a 
slipshod and amateurish manner as to 
give the buildings rather an alarming as- 
pect. I was assured, though, that 
bricklayers worked in this way. 
Efficiency, they believed, demanded that 
bricks be laid as rapidly as possible, and 
the extreme fastidiousness shown by the 
bricklayers of western countries resulted 
in the wasting of much time. In Russia’s 
hard-pressed building program appearance 
had to be sacrificed for speed. 

But all this about ballets and parades 
and building programs in the key cities of 
European Russia seems very far away 
now. Almost overnight the onslaught of 
German bombers and panzer divisions has 
made my mental pictures of Leningrad, 
Moscow, and Kiev completely out of date. 
These pictures belong to a time that has 
passed. 


Soviet 
always 
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is a bomb! There’s two bits 


“! don’t care if it 
postage due on it and somebody’s gotta come across!” 
IRVING IN COLLIER'S 


A woman went to the bank and asked for 
a new check book. “I’ve lost the one you 
gave me_ yesterday,” she said. “But it 
doesn’t matter I took the precaution of 
signing all checks as soon as I got it 
course, it won’t be any use to 

EFFICIENCY 

Radio Station Manager (to actor seeking 
job): “Do you feel that you can act without 
an audience?” 

Actor: “Frankly, sir, 


so, of 
anyone else.” 
MAGAZINE 


that’s why I’m here.” 
—SELECTED 


“She’s the image of her mother.” 
“Yes, a talking picture.” —GRrIT 
Boy: “Ma says she could have soled her 
shoes with this steak I brought back.” 
Butcher (sarcastically): “Why didn’t she?” 
Boy: “Cause she couldn’t get the nails 
through it.” —Out1o Mororist 


First Burglar: “Come on, Lefty, let’s figure 
up what we made on this haul.” 

Second: “I’m too tired. Let’s wait and look 
in the morning paper.” —SELECTED 
Dealer: “This vase is over 2,000 years old, 
sir.” 

Customer: “Don’t try to pull that stuff 
over on me. It’s only 1941 now.” 

—TAaLe SPINns 


“Why do you weep over the sorrows of 
people in whom you have no interest when 
you go to the theater?” asked the man 

“T don’t know,” replied the woman. “Why 
do you cheer wildly when a man with whom 
you are not acquainted slides safely into 
second base?” 

—Pasadena Post 


“T never eat newspapers anymore,” said 
one goat to another. “I simply can’t swal- 
low Hitler’s statements.” —JAMMER 





“Say, what’s the matter with your jaw?” 
“T just had a tussle with a dentist.” 
“Who won?” 
“It was a draw.” —PATHFINDER 
“My daughter has 
for the piano.” 
“Good! It’s time we had a little peace!” 
—ANSWERS 


arranged a little piece 
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Has the Blitzkrieg Failed? 


much of a chance. Some of them foresaw 
the inevitable destruction of the Red 
Armies as a matter of weeks, two months 
at the most. Hitler himself, it is said, 
looked forward to a quick and smashing 
victory and timed his offensive so as to 
be in control of the Ukraine just when that 
region’s abnormally abundant grain crop 
turned golden ripe for the harvesting. The 
Nazi legions seemed to have everything in 
their favor. They struck suddenly, thus 
having the advantage of surprise. They 
moved against Russia with a long string 
of swift and very impressive victories to 
their credit. The myth of their invinci- 
bility was the first major weapon that 
crossed the enemy lines and it was a 
weapon with which Hitler had been able 
to wring many a victory. 


Early Odds Against Russia 


The Russians, on the other hand, seemed 
to have the odds greatly against them. The 
Kremlin’s own actions and lack of infor- 
mation in Western Europe and the United 
States had conspired to draw a picture of 
Russia as a bungling and stupid giant. 
weakened by purges, seething with re- 
pressed resentment, certain to fall to 
pieces at the first blow of a powerful 
enemy. The Russo-Finnish war in the 
winter of 1939-40 had done little to alter 
that picture. And Soviet diplomacy of the 
past year, as Moscow glumly acquiesced 
in repeated German aggressions in the 
Balkans, seemed to betray an almost des- 
perate fear in the Kremlin of German 
military might. 

When the first reports of Soviet-German 
tension circulated in the early days of 
June, even observers of long experience in 
European affairs were convinced that Stalin 
would not resist German demands; if he 
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RAPIDLY GETTING NOWHERE 


RAY IN KANSAS CITY STAR 


(Continued from page 1) 


did, they felt sure, Russia would quickly 
collapse, leaving Hitler master of an enor- 
mous empire extending from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. Their worst fears seemed 
amply justified during the opening days of 
the Nazi invasion. The Nazis, moving along 
a 2,000-mile front, penetrated deep into 
Soviet territory. With Finland, Rumania, 
and Hungary as active allies, they rapidly 
occupied the Baltic States, Russian-held 
Poland, part of the Karelian Isthmus, and 
most of Bessarabia; all the territories that 
the Soviet had acquired after August 1939. 
The Nazi forces went further. They thrust 
four spearheads into the heart of Russia: 
one in the north that brought them peril- 
ously close to Leningrad; another in the 
central sector to Smolensk, only 230 miles 
distant from Moscow; still another in the 
Ukraine to Kiev, Russia’s third largest 
city and key to the Ukraine’s wealth; and, 
finally, a fourth spearhead in the extreme 
south to within a few miles of Odessa, the 
Black Sea port. 


Nazi Optimism 


In point of territory seized, the German 
advance, in the first phase of the campaign. 
was even more spectacular than the Nazi 
assault in the west in June 1940. Officials 
in Berlin were jubilant. Asserting that the 
Russians had suffered enormous casualties 
and that the Red Armies had been com- 
pletely disorganized, the Nazis laid claim 
to a “decision of world historical impor- 
tance.” A few days later, Berlin confi- 
dently announced that Russia’s defensive 
system, the Stalin Line, had been pierced 
at all points. And it intimated that the 
war was all over, except for mopping-up 
operations. The Berlin announcement came 
on July 12. 

But the war was not over. As it turned 
out, July 12 merely marked the opening 
of the second phase of the struggle, a 
phase that was to prove costly to both 
sides but in which the German advance 
was to be notably stemmed. As day after 
day passed, propaganda officials in the 
Reich capital continued to claim decisive 
advances. But the official communiques 
of the German high command began to 
adopt a new tone, with revealing phrases 
and equally revealing omissions. The high 
command began to speak of “stubborn 
and fanatical resistance” by the enemy. 
While the military operations were de- 
scribed as “continuing satisfactorily accord- 
ing to plan,” days passed without so much 
as mention of a place name. The Nazi 
press soon found itself faced with the 
necessity of explaining to the German 
public why the “decision of world histori- 
cal importance” was so long in cuming. It 
accused the Russians of employing ‘“un- 
fair tactics.” It described them as brutal- 
ized. It even went so far, in the desperate 
search for excuses, as to say that the Rus- 
sians “had no souls; therefore the pre- 
requisites for a moral collapse were lack- 
ing.” 

As against the vague and often self- 















































indicting German assertions, 
the communiques of the 
Russian high command were 
generally restrained and cau- 
tious. In the last few weeks, 
they have become progres- 
sively more confident. Soviet 
spokesmen now declare that 
the main German _ offen- 
sive aimed at Moscow, on the 
Smolensk sector, has definitely 
been broken. The war, they 
say, is being transformed by 
the resistance of their troops 
from a war of movement to 
a war of position. At a score 
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of places, the Nazis are said 
by Moscow to have given up 
hope of further slashing ad- 
vance and have dug in behind 
trenches. Before long, Mos- 
cow declares, the entire front 
will be stabilized and the Ger- 
mans will be reduced, at best, 
to a campaign of attrition 
against the Soviet. Some Mos- 
cow sources even predict that 
the Russian high command may _ soon 
launch a major counteroffensive and_ is 
now concentrating men and material for 
such a thrust. 





The Russian claim that Germany has 
come up against a stubborn stone wall in 
the central Smolensk sector seemed to be 
borne out, at the close of last week, by the 
shifting of the main German effort to the 
south, in the direction of Kiev. It is pos- 
sible that Hitler is striving anxiously for 
some consolation prize to present to the 
German public, in place of the repeatedly 
promised gifts of Leningrad and Moscow. 
If the German dictator is willing to pay 
the price in men and material, it is be- 
lieved that he may be able to occupy Kiev 
after some days of intensive assault and 
siege. It all seems to depend upon whether 
the Soviet general staff decides to hold 
Kiev at all costs or retire to other defended 
positions further in the interior. 


Caution Advised 


In striking a balance of the German- 
Russian war so far, some military observers 
advise a cautious approach. As they see it, 
the results of the first seven weeks of 
fighting may not become fully apparent 
for another four or six weeks. The Rus- 
sians, they concede, have put up an unex- 
pectedly strong fight. They have shown 
high morale. Their equipment has turned 
out to be quite good. Acting individually, 
Russian soldiers have been resourceful and 
often surprisingly bold. At the same time, 
it is still uncertain what price the Russians 
have paid in holding the German offensive, 
or what price they have exacted from 
their foe. Officials in the Kremlin insist 
that they have destroyed 10 Nazi mech- 
anized divisions. Since Hitler probably 
does not have many more than 25 mech- 
anized divisions, such a loss might prove 
disastrous to the Axis. It would certainly 
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THE WAR FRONT 


The map shows the territory gained by Germany after seven weeks 


of war. Above, left, are Russian tanks. 


render unlikely any new German offensive 
aimed at polishing off Russia before the 
winter sets in. But there is no way, as 
yet, of checking upon the Soviet claim. 
Events in the next few weeks may measure 
the accuracy of this claim. 

By the same token, it is not yet estab- 
lished just what losses the Russians have 
sustained in defense of the Stalin Line. The 
Germans assert that their primary objec- 
tive at the moment is the destruction of 
the Red forces. Once these are liquidated, 
the occupation of Russia’s broad terri- 
tories will require merely a_ triumphal 
march. Berlin continues to insist that the 
Russian armies have been dissolved and 
that on the Smolensk sector, retreating 
Russians are being pursued and annihilated. 
This statement, however, is curious. If all 
opposition on the Smolensk sector has 
melted away, it is strange that the Nazis 
should have shifted their main effort to- 
ward Kiev, when a quick and concentrated 
drive upon Moscow would have brought 
them a major victory, with unpredictable 
blows to the morale of civilian Russia. 

Whatever may be the truth of the con- 
flicting claims, it is now generally conceded 
that the German offensive must henceforth 
be a race with time. Within a few weeks, 
the Ukraine will have the first of its 
drenching autumnal rains, turning fields 
and unsurfaced roads into mud bogs. Early 
in September frosts will settle upon north- 
ern Russia, in the Leningrad sector, to be 
followed shortly thereafter by deep and 
unyielding snows. 

If Hitler is unable to achieve a definite 
defeat of the Russian armies before winter 
sets in, it is probable that he will be com- 
pelled to delay further major offensives 
until next spring. And such a delay is be- 
lieved to contain countless dangers for the 
Axis. Some military observers go so far 

(Concluded on page 5, column 4) 
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INT'L NEWS 


PIPE LINE THROUGH NEW HAMPSHIRE 
As the Atlantic Coast states suffer a shortage of oil and gasoline, work is pushed on this pipe line which will 


extend through New England to Montreal, Canada. 


By facilitating the transport of oil to Canada it will 


release tankers for service elsewhere. 


Mystery at Sea 


As we go to press, none of the secrecy 
surrounding President MRoosevelt’s sea 
voyage on the yacht Potomac has been 
lifted to reveal whether or not he and 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill came 
together for a meeting. In both Britain 
and the United States the rumors that 
such a meeting was taking place had some 
basis in fact, but on the other hand official 
information was lacking. To complete the 
rumors, it was also said that Lend-Lease 
Administrator Harry L. Hopkins and Prime 
Minister William Mackenzie King of 
Canada were to be present. 

While the actual facts were awaited, 
enough became known to indicate that the 
President was combining business with 
pleasure on his cruise. Rear Admiral 
Ernest J. King, commander of the Atlantic 
fleet, boarded the presidential yacht for a 
conference on the workings of the Atlantic 
patrol. It is possible that the President, 
although not within a danger zone, may 
have seen certain patrol maneuvers. The 
rest of his time was occupied with at- 
tending to government dispatches of the 
first rank, which were brought to him daily, 
and with occasional fishing. Life on board 
a boat at sea is not without its burdens of 
office for him, but it enables him to return 
to the nation’s capital with renewed vigor 
to handle his arduous duties. 


Inflation at Hand? 


“T say to you in all seriousness that the 
United States stands on the very brink of 
inflation.” This statement was made by 
Leon Henderson, chief of the Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian Supply, 
as he testified at a hearing of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee. Mr. 
Henderson was arguing for the immediate 
passage of the administration’s _ price- 
control bill, and he warned the committee 
that no matter how rapidly Congress acted, 
the sudden rise that the cost of living was 
about to take would be hard on millions of 
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consumers throughout the United States. 

To prove that the rise could be expected 
at any time, he produced a chart which he 
called “the shape of things to come.” It 
showed the percentage of increase in the 
prices of certain items between September 
1939, when the war started, and the first 
of June 1941: 


Commodity Wholesale Retail 
Sugar 13.7 11.6 
Butter 50 36 
Canned pink salmon 48.9 33 
Dried beans 64.5 25 
Coffee 52 2.7 
Lard 68 30 
Overalls 24.6 12.8 
Work trousers 20.3 pe 
Rugs 23 21 
Mattresses 18.9 3.8 
Sheets 25 12 


Rises in retail prices have lagged behind 
the increases in wholesale prices because 
many retailers had extensive stocks on 
hand. Retail prices must jump soon in 
order to overtake the higher prices charged 
by wholesalers. 

Referring to another chart, the price ad- 
ministrator showed that price rises have 
been greater during this war than during 
the World War in some farm products, 
foods, and textiles, though they have not 
been ,so high in metals, chemicals, and 
building materials. Reminding his hearers 
of America’s previous experience with in- 
flation followed by collapse, Mr. Hender- 
son said, ‘‘We dare not take the chance of 
that happening again.” 


Economic Warfare 


Two major blows of economic warfare 
had set the stage for President Roosevelt 
to name an Economic Defense Board not 
long ago. Both the blacklisting of 1.800 





The Week at Home 


Latin American business firms for dealing 
with the Axis and the freezing of Japanese 
credits in this country were examples of 
actions which the new board may devise 
in the future. 

Headed by Vice-President Wallace, the 
board includes the secretaries of state, 
treasury, war, navy, and commerce, and 
the attorney general. These cabinet mem- 
bers may, however, designate someone to 
represent them when they are unable to 
take part in the planning. Wallace him- 
self will probably take a more direct part 
in the board’s activities than any of the 
other members. 

The board will not enforce its own de- 
cisions, but will pass along its recom- 
mendations to regularly established agen- 
cies. It will be responsible for seeing that 
all government departments work as a 
team to strike at the interests of the dic- 
tator countries wherever the influence of 
the United States extends. One blow may 
require the cooperation of the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and State, while an- 
other may pair the Departments of Treas- 
ury and Navy. The board will bring about 
a smoother attack, and will provide the 
generalship. 

If legislation is necessary to carry out 
certain phases of economic war, the board 
will make recommendations to Congress. 
It will also look ahead to the days when 
the war is over. and advise the President 
on the long-range plans which need to be 
made. 

Naturally the board will be concerned 
with throwing a ring of economic defenses 
around the Western Hemisphere. To do 
this it might, for example, lay down a 
policy of “preclusive” buying and selling. 
This means that the United States would 
buy up quantities of Latin American prod- 
ucts, even though we did not need them, 
to prevent their being shipped to Axis coun- 
tries. Likewise we would sell products to 
those countries, even at a loss in some in- 
stances, to prevent the Axis from gaining 
too great a commercial foothold in this 
hemisphere. 


Gas Pinch Tightens 


More stringent measures are expected to 
follow the present method of dealing with 
the gasoline and petroleum shortage in 
eastern seaboard states. Currently the 
plan of having gasoline stations close down 
their pumps from 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. is serv- 
ing the purpose of acquainting the public 
with the shortage. But after a little more 
than a week’s trial, the decline in consump- 
tion is far from the desired 20 to 30 per 
cent. much less the 40 per cent cut which 
some say will finally be required, perhaps 
early next year. 

Consequently, tighter regulations are in 
One possibility is that motorists 
will be limited to a definite purchase each 
time—say five gallons. Sometime after 
Labor Day. however, it is believed that ra- 


prospect. 








HARRIS AND EWING 


NEARING COMPLETION 
The scaffolding has come down from the Thomas Jefferson Memorial in Washington and the project nears 


completion. 


It will make another addition to the national capital’s growing collection of s. 


tioning of gasoline will be imposed. What 
form it will take is not known, but the 
effect will be that each motorist—with ex- 
like 
will be limited to five or seven gallons a 
week 


ceptions for certain ones, doctors— 


Meanwhile the 13 eastern and 
parts of four others which are affected by 
the shortage are looking forward to the 
construction of new pipe lines and ocean 
tankers. For the shortage is not one of 
petroleum, but of transportation facilities, 
caused by the transfer of 50 oil tankers to 
the British fleet. Now under construction 
are 139 new tankers. which will be finished 
in about a year. Work is also ready to 
begin on a new $77,000,000 pipe line from 
the Middle West to the East. When fin- 
ished, it will carry 250,000 barrels of petro- 
leum daily to the seaboard. The construc- 
tion time will be from eight to 10 months. 


Senator Connally 


states 


The seniority rule by which the chair- 
men of Senate committees are chosen has 
often been 


criticized as an unintelligent 
way of selecting men 
for important posi- 
tions. Its only ad- 
vantages seem to be 
that it prevents a 
mad rush for each 
vacant chairmanship 
and that it fills the 
key posts with men 
who have had con- 
siderable legislative 
experience. But 
sometimes the chair- 
man of a committee 
is a hopeless misfit in spite of his experi- 
ence. Fortunately the recent shift in chair- 
men brought no such result. 





H. & E 


SENATOR CONNALLY 


When Senator George of Georgia be- 
came chairman of the Finance Committee 
(a position for which he is considered par- 
ticularly well equipped), he was succeeded 
as chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee by Senator Tom Connally of Texas. 
Senator Connally will work well with the 
administration, for he is an enthusiastic 
supporter of President Roosevelt’s foreign 
policy, 

He has always maintained that “a vig- 
orous and firm foreign policy is essential 
to secure respect for our rights abroad and 
the security of our people at home.” These 
words he has backed up with deeds, for he 
is a veteran of two wars. The year he 
admitted to the Texas bar, he left 
home to serve as a sergeant in the Spanish- 
American War. He was elected to the 
House of Representatives in 1917, and his 
first act there was to vote for war with 
Germany. Shortly afterward he left his 
seat in Congress to take a commission in 
the Army. 


was 


For the past 12 years he has been in 
the Senate. When Germany again plunged 
Europe into war. he was one of the leaders 
in the fight to aid the democracies. He 
worked for the repeal of the arms embargo, 
the passage of the selective service law. 
and the enactment of the lend-lease meas- 
ure. There is no doubt as to his stand on 
legislation for the defense program. 

Senator Connally is one of the really 
picturesque figures in Congress, for he 
dresses the part of the old-fashioned sena- 
tor. His wavy, yellow-gray hair is long 
in back. and he wears a large black bow 
tie and a wide-brimmed black felt hat. His 
good nature, friendliness, and _ political 
courage have made him one of the most 
popular members of the Senate. 





NOTICE 


The American Observer is pub- 
lished throughout the calendar year 
with the exception of two weeks in 
December, and three weeks from 
the middle of August to the first 
week in September. The next issue 
of the paper will appear under date 
of September 8. 
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The Week Abroad 


Vichys Empire 


Ever since the Vichy regime of Marshal 
Pétain handed Indo-China 
Japan, in an for “mutual de- 


over bases to 
agreement for 
fense” of the colony, there have been fears. 
in both Britain and the United States, lest 
Vichy similarly dispose of its African 
possessions Last week, Washington was 
particularly disturbed by reports that Ger- 
many was demanding a share in the “de- 
fense” of Dakar. the French West African 
which into the Atlantic only 
1.800 miles from the Brazilian hump. If 
concessions to Germany were granted simi- 
lar to those obtained by Japan in Indo- 
China. Hitler would secure the use of a 
most valuable base both to menace South 
Atlantic sea lanes and 
to carry on anti- 
American activities in 
the Western Hemi- 
sphere. It was this 
twofold threat that 
prompted the State 
Department to warn 
Marshal  Pétain 
against giving away 
the French empire 
piecemeal. 

Vichy replied to 
this warning by issu- 
ing an official statement in which it said 
that it would grant no military bases to 
the Axis in its African territories. But the 
statement was carefully worded so as to 
leave a way open for future developments. 
In the case of Indo-China, it said, France 
had no means with which to oppose Tokyo's 
demands. This situation, it continued, is 
not found in Africa. The Vichy reply was 
not completely satisfactory to officials in 
Washington. They recalled that in the case 
of Syria, the Vichy government found in 
the loose wording of the German-French 
armistice terms a convenient means for 
justifying the handing over of French air- 
dromes to German air squadrons. Officials 
envisaged the possibility that if Vichy is 
further pressed by Berlin, it may justify 
German occupation of Dakar by asserting 
that “the situation” in Africa had once 
again undergone a change. 


Japan Prepares 


Japan is preparing to mobilize all its 
resources in an effort to defy the economic 
war which has been launched against her 
jointly by the United States. Great Britain, 
the Netherlands Indies. and China. Out of 
fear that the United States might suddenly 
place all Japanese merchant 
American harbors under “protective cus- 
tody.” the Tokyo government has recalled 
all ships plying the Pacific route and has 


port spurs 





ww 


MARSHAL PETAIN 


vessels in 


cancelled further sailings to the United 
States. 
But this is only the first step. Within 


a few days. the government is expected to 
invoke all the emergency powers granted 
more than a year ago by the parliament’s 
passage of the national mobilization act. 
With these powers, Tokyo's policy makers 
expect to enlist the full services of capital, 
labor, and industry in a total struggle to 
“complete the divine mission of liberating 
the nations of Greater East Asia from the 
shackles of European and American capital 
and from their own ignorance.” 

Officials in Washington who have made 
a recent study of Japan’s military resources 
have been led to wonder whether Tokyo 
is not carrying on a great bluff aimed to 
win American and British acquiescence in 
its expansionist plans. If it is not a bluff, 
officials point out. then Japan may be head- 
ing straight for disaster. With the largest 
part of her forces pinned down to an ex- 
hausting occupation of China, Japan simply 
does not have the equipment with which 
to meet the combination of potential foes. 
She does not have a single mechanized 
division. Even in Manchoukuo, where her 
empire border touches explosively upon 
Soviet territory, she does not have the 
number of equipped divisions that Moscow 
could summon to a major struggle. 


But these considerations, to judge from 
newspaper dispatches from Tokyo, seem 
to be carrying little weight with Nippon’s 
military leaders. The entire has 
joined in the martyred cry that Japan is 
gradually being “encircled by Washington. 
London. Chungking, Moscow, and Batavia.” 


Thailands GFulure 


In the whole of the Far East. there is 
only a single self-governing state that is 


press 


not now involved in war. That state is 
Thailand. But its peace is at best pre- 
carious. The Japanese have openly pro- 


claimed their intention of including Thai- 
land in their “Greater East Asia co-pros- 
perity sphere.” They menacingly 
massed empire forces at new bases in Indo- 
China close by Thai frontiers. They have 
compelled the Bangkok government to 
“recognize” Manchoukuo and they are 
now seeking to induce its participation in 
the ‘yen currency block,’ a move which 
would place Thailand’s economy at the 
mercy of Tokyo. 

Because Japanese control of Thailand 
would place Japanese forces, for the first 
time, at the border of British-owned Burma 
and the vital Malay Peninsula. the British 
have moved swiftly to enlarge both their 
land and naval forces in the Southeast 
Asian sector. Some sources in London say 
Britain will under no circumstances permit 
Japanese penetration of Thailand, will 
move to counter it even at the risk of 
war with Japan. London's policy in the 
Far East has for some time now been 
shaped by consultation with Washington 
and if the British oppose a Japanese thrust, 
it will probably mean that the United 
States is prepared to support them by 
every possible means. 

It is not the economic resources of 
Thailand which are primarily shaping 
Tokyo’s current policy. Thailand’s wealth 
of rice, rubber, and coal is now available 
to Japan under special trade agreements. 
It is highly doubtful whether occupation 


have 


of the country would result in any sub- 
stantial increase in shipments of these 
materials to Japan. At the moment, 


Tokyo's demands upon Bangkok are mainly 
governed by strategic considerations, by 
the need for obtaining advance bases to 
serve the aim of eventual Japanese dom- 
ination and occupation of the whole Far 
East. 


Jnuasion of Continent 


Neutral European capitals last week re- 
vived the rumor that Great Britain is pre- 
paring to launch an invasion of the Euro- 
pean continent while Germany is deeply 
entangled in Russia. The reports appar- 
ently originated in Sweden and the fact that 
London refused to deny them was widely 
accepted as indicating that an invasion 


ae 


Thailand, formerly known as Siam, is one of the less well known countries of Asia. 


scheme is afoot somewhere in the vast 


theater of war 

That the Churchill cabinet is preparing 
for a large-scale invasion of the continent 
doubted. Axis 
stationed in western Europe are believed 
to outnumber the which Britain 
could muster for such an operation. And 
even if the eastern front should require the 
diversion of additional Nazi armies to 
Russia, there are other considerations argu- 
ing against a major British landing on the 
continent at this time. If it is not to turn 
into a disaster, such an attack will involve 
the use of a vast amount of shipping, not 
only to transport the men but also essential 
equipment and supplies. Once the troops 
are landed, they must be continually rein- 
forced with fresh combat units and with an 
ever-swelling stream of material. In waters 
that are perilously exposed, the supply ves- 
sels must obviously be provided with ade- 
quate naval protection. This would mean 
withdrawing ships from the transatlantic 
lanes, with a resulting cut in supplies from 
the United States, and also reducing the 
strength of the naval patrols that guard 
the all-important sea approaches to the 
British Isles. 

A more feasible suggestion is that Brit- 
ain has been preparing a small expedition- 
ary shock force that might be employed in 
many ways to harass the Axis garrisons 
on the continent. It might be used in sup- 
port of guerrilla movements in German- 
held territories by delivering secret stores 
of munitions to dissident groups. It might 
be sent to remote Axis garrisons whose iso- 
lated positions render them _ particularly 
vulnerable to quick and surprising thrusts 
by the enemy. 


Mescow Under Raids 


Though Moscow in peacetime earned a 
reputation for being one of the worst- 
managed capitals in Europe, that confusion 
seems to have given way to reasonably effi- 
cient discipline under the stress of war. 
The city has repeatedly been the target of 
Nazi bombers for the past three weeks, and 
all accounts seem to agree that the capital 
is carrying on in a way that would do no 
discredit to London, where civilian courage 
is of the highest order. 

How effective the Nazi air attacks have 
been it is not possible to say. Wartime 
censorship imposes upon American report- 
ers the familiar formula that “no damage 
to military objectives was inflicted by the 
enemy. Civilian casualties and damage 
to civilian property has been admitted. But 
the raids have not greatly interfered with 
normal activity. Men and women continue 
to go to their jobs every morning. In the 
late afternoon, the usual crowds may be 
seen window-shopping on the main prome- 
nades. Cafes and restaurants are crowded 
as ever, with the conversation, however, 


is seriously to be forces 
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THAILAND—JAPAN’S NEXT OBJECTIVE? 





WIDE WORL 


CANADA'S AIR CADET LEAGUE 


Junior cadets of the No. 2 squadron of Jean-de- 
Brebeuf College in Montreal. They are part of the 
newly formed Air Cadet League of Canada and are 
receiving pointers from a senior cadet. Squadrons of 
the Air Cadet League for boys from 12 to 18 yeors 
are being formed throughout Canada in order to pro- 
vide advance training for the Canadian Royal Air 
Force. 


animated to enthusiastic pitch as newsboys 
hawk headlines which tell of latest ‘Soviet 
successes.” 

At night, many of the city’s residents 
flock to the subways for shelter. Others 
are engaged in civilian defense duties, serv- 
ing as air-raid wardens and roof spotters. 
Train service, in and out of the capital, is 
regular though now and then delayed. And 
food, curiously enough, seems to be even 
more plentiful than before the invasion. It 
is believed that the Kremlin has released 
large food supplies as part of the effort 
to sustain the civilian morale in the Soviet 
capital. 


RUSSO-GERMAN WAR 


(Concluded from page 3) 


as to say that Germany faces inevitable 
defeat if she is compelled to maintain a 
large part of her strength on the eastern 
front for months to come. 

During recent weeks, as Hitler has had 
his attention absorbed by the eastern cam- 
paign, the British have carried on an in- 
tensive aerial assault against Germany and 
Axis-held countries. Unconfirmed reports 
say that some German cities have taken 
terrible punishment and that as a conse- 
quence, for the first time in the war, Ger- 
man civilian morale is beginning to show 
serious signs of strain. With American 
supplies continuing to reach Britain in in- 
creasing quantities, there is little doubt that 
the British will take full advantage of 
German preoccupation with Russia to con- 
tinue their aerial offensive. The occupied 
countries have shown increasing restive- 
ness. Even the normally subservient Vichy 
authorities have recently begun to deal 
with the German authorities with some 
show of sternness. If the Germans fail 
to conquer Russia before winter sets in, 
they may find their troubles multiplied a 
thousandfold in the spring 





ACME 


Situated between French Indo-China and Burma it is not frequently visited. In 


the above picture Siamese priests are seen walking in the streets of Bangkok, the capital. 
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problem of having goods which consumers 
need but have not the purchasing power to 
buy is a problem not of overproduction but 
of underconsumption. To say this is not 
to juggle words, but to state a fact of the 
utmost significance. The importance of 
this fact and the hope it contains of a 
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COURTESY NEW YORK TIMES 


IN THE UNITED STATES FOOD IS AN ABUNDANT RESOURCE 


A Revolution in Agriculture 


the right kinds of food—balanced diets. 

Britain needs pork and lard. She needs 
dried and frozen eggs, evaporated milk, 
and all the cheese we can send. She needs 
dried fruits, dried beans, canned tomatoes, 
and concentrates of every kind. Each day 
Mr. Wickard and his assistants meet with 
two British experts sent over to arrange 
for food shipments. Since last winter this 
Anglo-American Food Committee has sent 
thousands of tons of the important food- 
stuffs to England from secret storage de- 
pots along the Atlantic coast, and it is 
expected that the flow will be quadrupled 
or better before this time next year. 


Better Food Needed 


But Americans, too, must have the right 
kind of food. We, too, need to be as 
strong as we can make ourselves. We real- 
ize it more clearly than ever now, for we 
have seen 40 per cent of our first million 
selectees rejected for physical disabilities, 
and we know that at least a third of these 
disqualified young men showed definite 
signs of undernourishment. Something like 
a third of our entire population suffers 


from troubles caused by an inadequate 
diet: chronic fatigue, indigestion, poor 
teeth, and emotional instability. The Na- 


tional Nutrition Council, convened by the 
President in Washington last May, called 
for a fight on this dangerous situation by 
reducing unemployment, raising wages, edu- 
cating the public about nutrition, extending 
the food-stamp plan and free school 
lunches, enriching bread with vitamins and 
minerals, and increasing the production of 
vital foods. 

The foods we need so badly just now 
are not represented among the great basic 
crops of the United States—cotton, wheat, 
corn, tobacco, and rice. What we must do, 
therefore, is cut down on all of these, 
except corn, and produce more meat, fats, 
fruits, vegetables, and dairy products. 
(Corn will not be curtailed because it can 
be turned into meat, milk, and eggs. It has 
been said that hogs are only “corn on the 
hoof,” and a similar statement might be 
made about cattle and poultry.) 

The agricultural program of the New 
Deal has been directed toward keeping 
prices up by preventing markets from 
being flooded. Loans were advanced to 
farmers so that they could afford to hold 
a crop until the price improved, instead 
of dumping it on a market already glutted 
and depressing the price still further. Farm- 
ers were allotted a certain acreage which 
they might plant with a given crop, and 
if they planted no more, they were entitled 
to compensation from the government. 
Finally, the government bought up sur- 
pluses which would have tended to lower 
prices in certain localities and used the 
food to improve the diet of families on 
relief. 


(Concluded from page 1) 


This procedure has not been scrapped, 
for it is still necessary to hold down the 
production of the basic crops. But there 
is no danger of overproduction in pork, 
dairy products, and green vegetables. If it 
were possible, we should at once increase 
our production of green vegetables 100 
per cent, of tomatoes 70 per cent, of eggs 
35 per cent, and of milk 20 per cent. But 
only a fraction of this increase can be 
realized in the near future, so it is clear 
that farmers will be able to sell all of these 
foods they can produce. 

This shift from the old basic crops to 
the vital foods needed to feed Britain and 
America amounts to an agricultural revo- 
lution. The process will be regulated and 
managed by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, working largely through the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. The 
AAA is the agency which was established to 
administer the New Deal’s legislation for 
raising farm income, conserving soil re- 
sources, and protecting the interests of 
both the producers and the consumers of 
farm products. Allied with it is the Sur- 
plus Marketing Corporation, which super- 
marketing agreements and the re- 
moval of surpluses. 


vises 


Future Control 


But American farmers, as everyone 
knows, have given this country the agri- 
cultural leadership of the world through 
their own hard work and their individual 
enterprise. Will they submit to contro! 
of any sort? Some will not, of course, but 
Secretary Wickard does not anticipate any 
real trouble. As a group, the farmers have 
cooperated well with the AAA in the past, 
and Mr. Wickard believes that they will 
work just as wholeheartedly under the new 
program, once they understand it. Mr. 
Wickard, a farmer born and bred, still 
raises corn and hogs on the Indiana farm 
of his ancestors, and he is qualified to 
express an opinion as to what farmers will 
and will not do. 

In addition to affording the farmer an 
effective means of fighting Hitler, the pro- 
gram offers him a solution to his old diffi- 
culty of being able to produce more than 
he can sell. During the past 40 years, as 
modern agriculture progressed abroad, he 
has watched his foreign markets slip away. 
Just before the outbreak of war, many 
nations made frantic efforts to achieve 
the highest possible degree of self-suffi- 
ciency so that they could use their foreign 
exchange for the purchase of armaments 
and build up domestic sources of food and 
fiber supply. Thus the exporting of farm 
products continued to decline rapidly until 
the war came and robbed America of 
practically all that was left of her foreign 
markets. The British blockade cut us off 
from the continent of Europe, and Britain 
herself (before the passage of the Lend- 


Lease Act) used her gold and her credit 
to buy munitions of war instead of the 
foodstuffs she had once used. 

But under the new plan the farmers who 
grow the food which the British and the 
American people need can count on an 
excellent market paying good prices. Just 
as Triple-A loans kept up the prices of 
wheat, cotton, corn, and tobacco, so gov- 
ernment purchases in the open market will 
keep up the prices of hogs, milk, cheese, 
chickens. and eggs. This process is not 
“pegging” prices, for a pegged price does 
not move up or down. The government 
buying will simply put a “floor” under 
prices. keeping them from moving down- 
ward. On the other hand, skyrocketing 
prices can be brought under control by 
having the Surplus Marketing Adminis- 
tration release food reserves on the mar- 
ket. 

This sounds all very well for the present, 
many farmers will say, but markets and 
prices were good during the World War, 
too. To buy land for the crops which were 
then so profitable, men went heavily into 


debt. When the Armistice was signed, the 
bubble burst, and thousands of farmers 
found themselves face-to-face with ruin. 


But the Department of Agriculture an- 
swers that in World War days there was 
no such thing as a national farm program. 
Now there is machinery to control ex- 
panded production and the marketing of 
foods. Says Mr. Wickard, 

I think the government should assure the 
farmers that it won’t let the bottom fall out 
of the market after the defense effort is over. 
Government should help out until farmers 
have had time to get things back to normal. 
These assurances to farmers are fair and 
right. They are embodied in legislation that 
is pending. 


Outlook 


It should not prove too difficult for the 
government to control this situation, he 
thinks, for our people can and should con- 
sume far more food than they have been 
getting. It has been estimated that if we 
could only put to practical use what we 
have learned about nutrition, the health 
of most Americans could be raised to the 
highest point possible within one year and 
perhaps 10 years added to the average life 
span. “The challenge to our system will 
not end with the defeat of Hitler,” the 
secretary of agriculture warns. “The real 
test of any system is—does it work? . . 
One way to meet the challenge to democ- 
racy is to give our people enough of the 
right kinds of food.” In other words, when 
we stop feeding Britain we can use the 
extra quantities of food at home to make 
Americans live longer and more happily. 

If, after this war, American genius can 
solve the problem of distribution, the 
farmer will not have to worry about un- 
salable surpluses. Strictly speaking, the 


brighter future for all America have been 
strikingly set forth by Secretary Wickard’s 
friend and assistant, Milo Perkins: 

In every civilization of the past, bar none, 
if you took the most that was possible to 
produce and divided it among all who were 


alive to share it, the answer was always a 
low standard of living. [But] if we 
produced all that we could and divided it 


among the people who are here to share it, 
we would come out with a very good stand- 
ard of living for the first time in all history. 
That’s the most important material thing 
that’s happened to the human race since the 
discovery of fire and the invention of the 
wheel. 


World-Wide Basis? 


It may even be that progress can be 
made toward establishing this prosperity 
on an international basis, that agreements 
among the nations will permit the creation 
of a world-wide Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration which would manage agri- 
culture for the good of everyone con- 
cerned. This dream of prosperity for all 
the farmers of the world through feeding 
adequately all the peoples of the world is 
the vision which Claude R. Wickard and 
his associates hope to see brought at least 
one step nearer reality when the peace 
conference blueprints democracy’s new 
world order. 

These are large visions, of course, and 
many people will conclude that they are 
entirely too large. Many will argue that 
while the dream of spreading abundance is 
laudable, the methods suggested imply a 
degree of regimentation for the farmer 
which will strike at the roots of the free 
democratic way of life. These critics look 
with alarm at the plans which the adminis- 
tration is developing for the farmer, seeing 
in them a possible pattern of economic 
control which may eventually be extended 
to cover other fields of activity. Secretary 
Wickard’s ideas for the “agricultural world 
of tomorrow” are certain to encounter 
plentiful opposition. 

But that is something for the future. 
The job at present is to produce foods that 
will strengthen Americans and help Eng- 
land beat Hitler. The job is a big one, but 
the morale of the farmer is high. Good 
crops and good prices have given him new 
courage. At last he can see “parity” within 
reach. The parity theory became popular 
in 1933 when farm prices were very low 
compared with the prices of the manu- 
factured goods the farmer bought. The 
AAA was organized to restore to him the 
buying power he had between 1909 and 
1914. Two years ago the farmer had only 
77 per cent of this. theoretical “parity,” 
but now the emergency has enabled the 
New Deal to do what it could not do 
before. In the country as a whole farmers 
are receiving about 94 per cent of parity, 
while in some midwestern states the per- 
centage stands at 102 or 103. 





REVOLUTIONIST 


Secretary of Agriculture Claude Wickard proposes an 
agricultural revolution. 
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Juan, Prince. Mar. 


13—1 


17—5 


Jan. 
Mar. 


June 23—5; 
Sept. 9—5 

June 9—1 

10—5 

16—4 


3—5 


K 
Kennedy, Joseph P. Nov. 11—4 
Kettering, Charles F. July 7—4 
Kiev. July 7-5 
Kimmel, Adm. H. E. Feb. 24—4 
King, William Mackenzie. Sept. 9—5 
Knudsen, William S. Sept. 9—4; Feb. 3—8 
Konoye, Fumimaro. Oct. 21—5; June 9—5 
Korizis, Alexander. Feb. 10—5 


L 


Labor. 
Conventions. Nov. 18—4; Nov. 25—1 
Defense. Nov. 4—1; Nov. 11—3; Mar. 10 
—2; June 2—4; June 23—1 
Ford. Feb. 10—4; June 30—4 
Government and. Apr. 21—2 
Hours of. Apr. 14—8 
Mediation Board. Mar. 31—4 
Skilled. Oct. 28—4 
Strikes. Dec. 2—1; 
7—1; Apr. 14—4; 
—4; June 23—8; July 21—4 
LaGuardia, Fiorello. Oct. 21—4 
Land, Emory S. June 2—4 
Latin America. 
Amazon River. Nov. 4—5 
American Blacklist. July 28—4 
Border Trouble. June 16—7; July 14—5 
Defense of. May 26—1 
Hemisphere Defense. Mar 
Picture of. July 21—2 
Platte River States. Feb. 
Problems of. Dec. 9—1; 
River Platte Conference. 
United States. Feb. 10—4; 
May 5—5 
Laval, Pierre. Nov. 4—5 
Lawes, Lewis E. July 14—4 
Leahy, Admiral William D. Dec. 9—4 
Lend-Lease Program. (See Great Britain— 
American Aid) 
Lewis, Sir Wilmott. 
Libya. Jan. 20—5 
List, Field Marshal Siegmund. 
Lithuania. June 23—5 
Litvinoff, Maxim. Aug. 4—5 


Mar. 10—4; Apr 
May 5—4; June 16 


31—5 


3—1 

Dec. 16—5 
Sept. 23—5 

Feb. 17—1; 


Feb. 


3—5 


Apr. 21—5 


M 


MacArthur, Douglas. Aug. 4—4 
Macedonia. May 12—5 
Madagascar. Oct. 7—5; 
Marshall, George C. 
8; July 14—8 
Martinique. Nov. 11—5 
Matsuoka, Yosuke. Jan. 13—5 
McNair, Lesley J. July 21—4 
McNutt, Paul V. Dec. 16—4 
Mellett, Lowell. June 16—8 
Menzies, Robert G. May 26—5 
Merchant ,Marine. Jan. 20—4 
Metaxas, John. Nov. 11—5 
Mexico. Sept. 16—5; Nov 
Aug. 4—5 
Michael, King 
Millis, Harry. Nov. 25—4 
Montenegro. July 21—5 
Morgenthau, Henry, Jr. Jan. 20—4 
Moslems. May 19—1 
Motion Picture Industry. 


Mar. 31—5 
Sept. 30—4; Mar. 24— 


4—5; Feb. 24—5; 


Sept. 16—5 


July 


N 


National Defense. 
Advisory Commission. 
Aliens. May 


Sept. 30—4 
19—4; July 21—4 
Aluminum. June 30—4; July 7—4 
Army. Nov. 11—4; Feb. 17—4; Mar. 10 
—4; Mar. 31—8; Apr. 7—4; Apr. 14—4; 
Apr. 21—1; Apr. 28—8; May 5—4; May 
12—4; May 19—8; July 7—1; July 7 
—4; July 21—4; Aug. 4—8 
Atlantic, Operations in. July 21—1 
Aviation. Sept. 16—4; Oct. 28—4; Nov 
4—4; Jan. 6—4; Feb. 24—4; Mar. 24 
4; Apr. 283—4; May 12—4; May 19—4; 
May 26—4; July 7—1 
Bases-Destroyers Trade. Sept. 16—1 
Bermuda. Mar. 10—4; June 30—3 
British Purchases. Sept. 16—4 
Canadian-American Defense 
14—4 
Censorship. Mar. 3—4 
Civilian Defense. June 2—2; July 28—1 
Coast Guard. Feb. 10—4; May 26—2 
Comanche Soldiers. Jan. 6—4 
Communications. Feb. 10—4 
Conscientious Objectors. Feb. 17—4 
Conscription. Sept. 16—1; Sept. 23—4; 
Oct. 14—3; Oct. 283—4; Nov. 18—4; Dec. 
9—4; July 7—4; July 21—4 
Costs of. Apr. 28—4; May 12—1 
Criticisms of. July 14—1 
Defense Schools. Jan. 27—4 
Dislocations. June 9—4; June 
Economic Defenses. Aug. 11—4 
Electric Power. July 14—3; July 21—4 
Emergency Proclamation. June 2—4 
Fifth Columnists. Dec. 9—1 
First Year. May 19—4; June 30—1 
Galapagos Islands. Jan. 27—5 
Gas Masks. Mar. 24—4 
German Menace. Sept. 9—1 
Greenland. Apr. 21—4, 5, & 8 
Health. Sept. 30—1; Apr. 28—2 
Highways. Sept. 23—4 
Housing. Oct. 7—4; 
10—1 
Industries. 
28—4 
Labor. Nov. 4—1; Nov. 11—3; Dec. 2— 
1; Mar. 31—4; June 2—4; June 23—1 
Machine Tools. Oct. 28—4 
Management of. Apr. 14—4; Apr. 28—1 
National Guard. Sept. 16—4 
Navy. Nov. 11—4; Nov. 18—3; Nov. 18 
—4; Dec. 2—3; Jan. 13—4; Jan. 20— 
4; Feb. 24—1; Mar. 24—8; Mar. 31—4; 
Apr. 7—4; May 26—4; June 2—8; June 
9—2; June 16—4; June 23—2; June 
30—4; July 7—1 
Nutrition. Feb. 3—4 
Office of Production 
o—4 
Pacific Fortifications. Feb. 24—4 
Panama Canal. Jan. 13—3 
Patrol, Coast Guard. Dec. 16—4 
Petroleum. July 28—4 


Board. Oct. 


16—1 


Nov. 25—4; Feb. 


Oct. 7—4; Feb. 24—4; Apr. 


Management. Jan 


Port of New York. 
Presidential Powers. 
Price Control. Apr. 
Priorities. Nov. 4—4 
Production for. May 12—4 
Program of. Sept. 9—4 
Resources. Sept. 9—4; 
27—8; May 19—1 
Sabotage. Nov. 25-—3; 
16—4 
St. Lawrence Waterway 
31—4 
Shipping. Mar. 10—1; Apr. 7—4; May 
5—4; May 12—4; May 19—4; June 23—4 
Spies. Apr. 21—4; July 7—4 
Steel. June 9—4 
Tanks. Dec. 9—4 
Taxes. Oct. 14—4 
Transportation. July 2i—1; 
Workers. Mar. 10—2 
National Defense Mediation Board. 
a" 
National Gallery of Art. Mar. 
National Youth Administration. 
Navy. (See National Defense) 
Near East. May 5—1 
Nelson, Donald. Apr. 14—4 
Netherlands. Feb. 3—8; Mar. 
28—8 
Netherlands 
16—5 
New Guinea. Mar. 10—8 
New York, Port of. July 7—3 
New Zealand. Mar. 3—5 
Norway. Jan. 27—5 
Nova Scotia. July 21—5 


July 7—3 
Feb. 24—4 
21—4 


Nov. 4—3; Jan. 


Dec. 9—4; Dec 


Dec. 16—4; Mar 


Aug. 4—1 
Mar. 31 


17—4 
Sept. 16—4 


10—5; July 


East Indies. Jan. 6—5; June 


P 


Pahlevi, Reza Shah. June 23—5 

Panama Canal. Dec. 16—4; Jan. 13—3 

Paraguay. Feb. 3—1 

Parran, Dr. Thomas, Jr. Jan 

Paul, Prince. Mar. 17—5 

Peirse, R. E. C. Mar. 31—5 

Perkins, Frances. Apr. 7—4 

Perkins, Milo. July 28—8 

Persia. (See Iran) 

Peru. Dec. 9—5; July 14—5 

Petroleum. July 28—4; Aug. 11—4 

Philippines. Apr. 7—5; May 5—5; June 2—1 

PM. June 16—3 

Poland. Nov. 11—5; 

Political Scene 
Campaign, Presidential. Sept. 9—1; 

16—4; Oct. 7—4; Oct. 14—4 
Election. Nov. 4—4 
Electoral College. Oct. 28—4 
Machine Politics. Oct. 21—1 
Minor Parties. Oct. 28—3 
National Problems. Nov. 18—1 
Polls. Oct. 28—3 
Results. Nov. 18—6 
Roosevelt, Franklin D. 
28—1 

Third-Term Issue. 
Willkie, Wendell. Oct. 28—1 

Population. (See Census) 

Portugal. Dec. 16—5; June 2—5 

Propaganda. Mar. 3—4 

Puerto Rico. Dec. 16—4 

Pueyo, Dr. J. July 7—5 


27—4 


Apr. 7—5 


Sept. 


Oct. 21—4; Oct. 


Sept. 23—1 


Q 


Quezon, Manuel. June 2—5 


R 


Radio. 
Frequency Modulation. Nov. 11—4 
Latin American Campaign. Dec. 2—4 
Monitoring Posts. June 16—4 
Monopoly Charge. June 2—1 
Music Fight. Jan. 13—4 
Propaganda, and. May 26—8 
Television. July 7—4; July 14—8 
Railroads. Apr. 14—8; Aug. 4—1 
Rankin, Jeanette. Jan. 6—4 
Raw Materials. May 19—1 
Rayburn, Sam. Sept. 23—4 
Red Cross. Sept. 30-4; May 26—8 
Red Sea. May 19—4 
Refugees. Jan. 27—3 
Republican Party. (See 
Ribbentrop, Joachim von. 
River Boats. June 23—4 
Rockefeller, Nelson A. Feb. 10—4 
Roosevelt, Eleanor. June 9—8 
Roosevelt, Franklin D. Jan. 27—4; Feb. 24 
—4; Mar. 17—4; Mar. 24—4; Apr. 7—8; 
Aug. 11—4 (See also Political Scene) 
Rosenberg, Dr. Alfred. Nov. 18—5 
Rubber. June 2—8; July 14—8 
Rumania. Sept. 16—5; Dec. 9—5; 
—S5 
Russia. (See also Europe) 
Budget. Mar. 10—5 
Caucasus. Aug. 4—5 
Celebration. Nov. 18—5 
Cities of. Aug. 11—2 
Defenses. July 14—5 
Finland. Oct. 21—5 
Foreign Policy. Oct. 14—5 
Germany. May 12—5; June 23—1; June 
30—1; July 7—1; July 21—5; July 28 
—5; Aug. 4—5; Aug. 11—1 
Great Britain. July 21—5 
Kiev. July 7—5 
Lithuania. June 23—5 
Policies of. May 26—1 
Siberian Resources. July 14—1 


Political Scene) 
Oct. 


~ - 
j= 


Feb. 3 


Ss 


St. Lawrence Waterway. 
31—4 

Saud, Ibn. May 5—-5 

Schram, Emil. June 9-—4 


Dec. 16—4; Mar. 


Science. 
Chemistry. Sept. 23—4 
Cunningham’s Comet. Jan. 6—4 
Lightning. Aug. 4—8 
Plastics. Oct. 21—3 
Rubber. June 2—8 
Soap. Nov. 11—4 
Spider Silk. Nov. 4—4 
War and. Mar. 10—8 
Weather. July 21—8 
Selective Service Act. (See National Defense 
—Conscription) 
Shirer, William L. July 
Siam. (See Thailand) 
Simovich, Dusan. Apr. 7—5 
Singapore. Oct. 7—5; Feb. 24—5 
Smuts, Jan C. Jan. 27—5 
Social Security. Sept. 9—-4 
South America. (See Latin America) 
Spain. Sept. 30—5; Dec. 16—5; Jan. 13—3; 
Mar. 3—5; Mar. 17—5; May 26—5 
Spies. July 7—4 
Stalin, Josef. May 19—5 
Stettinius, Edward R., Jr. May 
Stimson, Henry L. Nov. 4—4 
Stokowski, Leopold. June 30—2 
Stone, Harlan F. June 23—4 
Strikes. (See Labor) 
Suez Canal. May 5—1 & 5 
Sufer, Ramon S. Sept. 30—5 
Supreme Court. Feb. 3—4; June 9—4; June 
23—3 
Sweden. May 26—5 
Switzerland. Feb. 
Syria. Oct. 28—5; 
July 7—5 


| 


19—4 


a 
3—5 


Mar. 24—5; June 16—1; 


T 


Tangier. Jan. 13—5 

Taxes. Oct. 14—4; Feb. 3—1; 
Apr. 28—4; May 12—1 

Television. July 7—4; July 

Temporary National Economic 
Mar. 3—1; Mar. 24—4 

Thailand. Oct. 21—5; Dec. 9—5; Jan. 20—5 

Timoshenko, Semyon. June 30—5 

Transportation. July 21—-1; Aug. 4—1 

Trinidad. Sept. 30—5 

Turkey. May 5—1 


Mar. 17—4; 
14—8 
Committee. 


U 
Union of South Africa. Nov. 4—5 
United Service Organizations. June 16—2 
Uruguay. Oct. 21—5; Feb. 3—1 
Vv 
Vargas, Getulio. July 14—8 
Venezuela. Nov. 11—5; Apr. 14—5 
Vocational Outlook. 
Accountancy. Dec. 9—3 
Advertising. Apr. 3 
Airplane Hostess. May 5—3 
Airplane Pilot. Sept. 9—3 
Army. Mar. 24—3 
Banking. Mar. 10—3 
Barbering. Nov. 18—3 
Beauty Culture. Dec. 16—2 
Building Trades. Mar. 31—3 
Dental Hygienist. May 12—3 
Dentistry. Jan. 13—3 
Engineering. Jan. 20—3 
Farming. Nov. 11—3 
Fireman. Mar. 3—3 
Forestry. Apr. 21—3 
Government Service. May 26—3 
Home Economics. Dec. 2—3 
Interior Decoration. May 19—3 
Journalism. Sept. 30—3 
Laboratory Technician. 
Law. Oct. 14—3 
Library Work. Jan. 6—3 
Machinist Trades. Sept. 
Medicine. Nov. 25—3 
Navy. Mar. 24—3 
Nursing. Oct. 7—3 
Pharmacy. Feb. 3—3 
Photography. Jan. 27—3 
Police. Mar. 3—3 
Printing Trades. 
Radio. Apr. 7—3 
Railway Occupations. Apr. 28—3 
Recreational Work. Feb. 10—3 
Salesmanship. Mar. 17—3 
Social Work. Feb. 17—3 
Stenography and Secretarial 
23—3 
Teaching. 
Veterinary 


May 12—3 


16—3 


Feb. 24—3 


Work. Sept. 


Nov. 4—3 


Medicine. Oct. 21—3 


WwW 


Wadsworth, James. Feb. 17—8 
Walker, Frank C. Sept. 16—4 
Wallace, Henry A. July 7—8; Aug. 
War Relief Funds. May 12—4 
Watson, Edwin P. July 21—8 
Wavell, Sir Archibald. Jan. 20—5 
Weygand, General Maxime. Dec. 9—5 
Wheeler, Burton K. Jan. 13—4 
Wickard, Claude R. Mar. 17—4 
Willkie, Wendell. Jan. 27—4; Feb. 

(See also Political Scene) 
Winant, John G. Feb. 3—4 


11—4 


10—8 


¥ 


Youth. (See also Education) 
Debate Topic. Nov. 18—8 
Government and. Apr. 14—2 
National Youth Administration. 

—4 
Poll of. Oct. 
Problems of. 
Vocational Training. 
Yugoslavia. Sept. 23—5; 
31—5; Apr. 7—5 


Sept. 16 


28—3 

May 5—1 
Oct. 
Mar. 


7-—3 


17—1; Mar. 





